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DAY NURSERY AT FACTORY 
FREES MOTHERS FOR WAR WORK 


a | o- Ss never a tear (well, hardly ever) at. the Kodak nursery in the 


Home Counties where small children spend contented days while their mothers 





are in the factory producing essential photographic equipment. A trained 
nursing staff, bright rooms, plenty of nice things to eat, lots of playmates—no 
wonder the children look happy and healthy. By freeing thousands of mothers 


for vital work, nurseries like this can claim more than a little of the credit for 


enabling Britain to have achieved “‘the highest degree of mobilisation which 


has ever been reached in any country in any war.” AIL 


Michael comes 
bright and early 


Mummy leaves him on her way to 
the factory where ‘Kodak’ Film, so 
vital to the services and war industry, 
is made. He hangs his coat on his 
very own peg, marked with a gay 
animal picture, which also identifies 
his other belongings, towel, flannel, 
feeder, chair, cot and blanket. The 
day begins with a hymn, followed 
by a good breakfast. 


Never a dull moment 





Songs, games, kindergarten work, 
romps round the three acres of 
garden playground—Michael’s day 
is a full one. He enjoys the company 
of other boys and girls and the 
ordered routine agrees with him, as 


it does with most children. 


Hooray, it’s Teatime 


Michael positively licks his lips as he helps 
himself. Three good meals a day are pro- 
vided—planned with an eye to health and 
appetite. Kodak’s own kitchen garden 
keeps the canteen well supplied with 


healthful, fresh 
vegetables. | \ | 


Wash and brush up 


After each meal, the children are taught 





to make themselves tidy. Special atten- 
tion is paid to teeth and hair. Baths, too, 
are part of the programme and 
’ bd ‘ a > atily ¢ ara’c 
Mother Ss busy-but her mind’s atrest popular. After the daily nap there’s 


always time for a nice game. 
In the Kodak factory, Michael’s mother does her day’s 


work, cheerful in the knowledge that Michael is getting 
expert care. That, she would tell you, means a lot to her. 


The photographs on this page were all taken on ‘ Kodachrome’ Film in natural colours. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1944. 


THE LEADER OF ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF MOBILITY IN HISTORY—MAJOR-GENERAL PATTON, COMMANDING 
THE AMERICAN THIRD ARMY IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


his promotion has just been confirmed by Washington—first came commanding the American Third Army in France, he is achieving a miracle of mobility 
and endurance as his troops, sweeping east from Le Mans, have taken Chartres, Orleans, 
and Dreux, and are rapidly advancing on Paris itself. General Patton has been a tank 
expert since the last war, when he organised the First American Tank Corps. 


Major-General Patton 
into: the news when he commanded the forces which landed on the West African coast 
in the autumn of 1942. The following spring he was appointed to the command of 
American Forces in North -Africa and led his men through the Sicilian campaign. Now, 
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A’ an R.A.F. Brains Trust recently the 
question—a familiar one to-day—was put, 
Are you in favour of conscription or some 


“e 


other system of National Training for the young eee 


being continued after the War?” The five or 
six middle-aged men and women who composed 
the Brains Trust—mostly professors, dons, and 
Heads of Colleges—were, generally speaking, 
opposed to the idea. They represented the 
England of yesterday that won the Jast War 
and lost the last Peace. The fifty or sixty 
youngish R.A.F. and W.A.A.F. officers who 
joined in the discussion seemed, for the most 
part, to be in favour of some form of compulsory 
National Service or Training. They represented 
the England of To-day that has nearly won the 
present War, and has still to win the Peace. 
They had all had from three to five years’ 
experience in uniform, and the majority of them 
had themselves been conscripts who had passed 
through the ranks. They were seeking to 
provide for the England of To-morrow that is 
going to inherit the Peace they are about to 
win, or—in default—that will presumably have 
to fight the next War! 

What are the real pros and cons for com- 
pulsory National Service for youth—male or 
female, or both ? The first question, surely, is 
what are its objects ? All compulsion of one 
human being by another is in itself bad— 
bad for compellor and bad for compellee— 
unless the benefits to be obtained from it 
for the latter outweigh the disadvantages: 
for instance, it is, prima facie, a bad thing 
that I should be compelled to write this article 
at the end of a hot, busy day in a hot, crowded 
train, but the advantages—to my own character 
or to the satisfaction ot my readers, if any— 
may outweigh (I hope they do) the disadvantages 
of this occasionally oppressive compulsion. 
What are the potential advantages of National 
Service ? 

There are two, and they are not necessarily 
dependent on one another. The first is the 
security of the country or, if one prefers to think 
in a broader and more international way—as 
many now do—the security of the just Peace of 
the World. In the remote past, such security 








was regarded as the direct responsibility of every ae 


free man and of every holder or tenant of land. 
By the old Law of England, as of every other European 
country, a man was expected to put in so many days 
a year with the local branch of the National Militia or, 
as we should say, Home Guard, and to turn out to put 
his training into practice in the event of foreign 
invasion. ‘‘ The Book is read and the prayers are said,”’ 
runs the verse of one of the songs of my old School. 

Then all to the butts repair : 

The men are there in their jerkins green 

And the maidens are watching there. 

Full well they know no foreign foe 

Our shores will dare invade 

With pikesmen bold our walls to hold 

And archers in every glade! 

That, however, was in the days before the nations 
of Europe had equipped themselves out of their 
taxpayers’ money with large standing professional 
armies. England, secure or comparatively secure 
behind her watery barrier, was the last of the major 
Powers to raise such an army, but even she was 
forced to follow suit. When she did so the old 
County Militia or Levée en Masse inevitably fell 
into desuetude. The amateur Kent or Surrey Militia, 
however numerous, as G. M. Trevelyan has pointed 
out, was scarcely a match for the Kegiment of 
Picardy. It needed the Kegular Buffs or the East 
Surreys to cope with that. 

The eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century pro- 
fessional Army of England was not a very big affair 
compared with the professional Armies of the Con- 
tinent. Thanks to the Royal Navy and England's 
consequent immunity from invasion, it did not need 
to be. “I don’t say the French can't come,” 
reiterated old Lord St. Vincent, “1 only say they 


* Britannia,’ wrote Campbell, 
oh 


can't come by water.” 
‘needs no bulwarks, no towers «long the steep 
Her. wooden walls and the Channel tides and waves 
saved her from the first shock of war, and) for the 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 





REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ” OF AUGUST 24, 1844. 


the days of Marlborough, Chatham, and the 
younger Pitt. 

But the situation changed radically when, 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
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FOLDING ey a BELONGING 
TO PAVILION, 


““ PRINCE ALBERT’S APIARY—SHOLL’S BARREL BEE-HIVE.” 


“ Mr. Sholl’s cottager’s hive may be thus described : The stand is of wood, con- 
sisting of five pieces, which are so arranged that they may be taken to pieces 
common American flour-barrel forms the outworks of the hive. 
The pavilion may be either square or circular, and is placed at the bottom of 
r . On the top of the pavilion is a folding partition . . . a small 
window is fixed in the partition, to ascertain the state of the bees at any time.” 





TOP OF SURPLY'S HONEY CASES, 
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following the shocking example of Revolutionary 
France, substituted for the old limited pro- 
fessional armies of the past, vast conscript 
armies based on the compulsory training for 
offensive war of the whole manhood of every 
generation. The professional Army of England; 
running into a few hundred thousands, could 
scarcely afford much of a make-weight in wars 
between national armies running into as many 
millions, even when the British Navy with its 
command of the seas was thrown into the 
scales. In 1914 Britain was accordingly forced 
in a hurry to supplement her Regular Army 
by a vast, voluntary, and ultimately conscript 
Army in order to lighten the burden borne 
by her French and Russian allies. The result 
was not happy. Because of the traditional 
British immunity from military conscription, the 
flower of the new armies was raised on a 
voluntary basis, with the result that nearly all 
the bravest, most patriotic and self-sacrificing 
elements of British manhood born between 
1870 and 1900 were killed or maimed. That is 
why we were so badly led in the disappointing 
years that followed. 

In 1939 we wisely refused to repeat this 
costly mistake and introduced conscription at 
the outset of the War. We even introduced 
it before the War began. It made little 
difference, however, to the immediate course 
of events, partly because the National Service 
Act only preceded the outbreak of hostilities 
by a few months, and partly because, in pur- 
suance of the twin delusions (a) that we were 
poor, and (b) that armaments were the main 
cause of war, we had persistently refused to 
allow our Governments to arm. The British 
Army that fought in France in 1940 was far too 
small to make up for the discrepancy between 
French and German man-power. The French 
were overwhelmed before we could come to 
their aid with effective force. 

As in the past, the sea saved us, or, rather, 
the men and weapons we had trained and made 


i every one of the great European nations, 
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‘“THE TELEPHONE: A TELEGRAPHIC ALARUM.” 


“Among the many valuable inventions recently laid before the 
Lords of the Admiralty, that of the ‘ Telephone, or Marine 
Alarum and Signal Trumpet,’ by Captain J. N. Taylor, R.N., 
is, perhaps, one of the most important, its object being to convey 
sound signals. . . . The principle of the Telephone is one of 
musica! accord, composed of four alternate notes, given out 
separately. . . . The instrument is formed of a chamber, into 
which air is compressed through three or more alternate 
pumps . . . and a set of piston-keys, with valved apertures, 
giving free egress to the compressed air, which, in its passage, 
acts upon a series of metallic springs, and produces the required 
sounds. . . . The above instrument can be employed with 
a secret key, so that two persons in correspondence will under- 
stand the communication, while it remains unintelligible to 
others.” 
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rest, her studied policy of Balanee of Power assured 
hef of Continental allies, whose larger armies, paid 


by British gold, could maintain a land war in Europe * 


while the Royal Navy gathered in sugar and spice 
islands elsewhere. It was a conception of war which 
paid high dividends at a comparatively low cost in 


to command the sea. They did more: they not 
only saved us from invasion, but they enabled us to lay 
foundations for the recovery of Europe’s lost liberties 
by giving us the means to encircle Hitler’s conquests 
with a ring of salt water which he could not cross. 
And it may well be that after this War—particularly 
if it is followed by some kind of European Union— 
the advocates of compulsory National Service for 
security may argue that such service should take 
the form of training, not for the Army, but for the 
Navy and the R.A.F. The events of the past few 
months may well reinforce such an argument; now 
that Great Britain and the U.S.A. have shown the 
world how to convey great armies across narrow 
waters and land them on open beaches, the capacity 
to deny the use of the waters which surround our 
shores to the nations of the Continent may seem 
even more a matter of life and death to us than in 
the past. And here, at least, the advocates of Naval 
and Air compulsory National Service will be able to 
appeal to the warrant of the past. For in the days 
when the feeling against standing armies was at its 
very strongest, it was the traditional custom of this 
country to man its Fleet in time of war by com- 
pulsory naval service. The Pressgang, though it 
fell—most unfairly—on the seagoing part of the popu- 
lation alone, was a time-honoured expedient for pre- 
serving the age-long peace of this island, and one 
which was little questioned. Under a fairer system 
a year or eighteen months in the life of every lad spent 
in learning to handle and service ships or aircraft might 
thus prove not only a deterrent to and an insurance 
against war, but a popular institution in keeping 
with the deep-seated instincts of the ordinary Briton. 
The other argument for compulsory * National 
Service is of a very different kind. It is not military, 
but educational. I will try to deal with it, and with 
the arguments against such compulsory | training, 
whether for war or peace, in this page next week. 
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ARMY RETURNS TO FRANCE: FROM A LANDING 

CRAFT, A TANK OF THE FRENCH ARMOURED DIVISION FOLLOWS 
IN THE TRACK OF OTHERS. 


THE FRENCH 


E AL LECLERC, COMMANDING THE SECOND FRENCH ARMOURED D 
INSPECTING VEHICLES 


PRIOR TO THE REGIMENT'S EMBARKATION FOR FRANCE. 
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FKENCH WOMEN AMBULANCE DRIVERS WAITING TO EMBARK FOR THE 
COUNTRY. THEY ARE ATTACHED TO THE REGIMENT DE MARCHE DU TCHAD, 


The French Army has returned to France! The first intimation of its being back on 
French soil came on August 15, with the announcement that the Second French Armoured 
Division was in action, with General J. P. Leclerc as commander. The division consists of 
Frenchmen who saw service in North Africa. Another announcement, made the following 
day, made it clear that other units of the French Army are back on their native soil, taking 
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OF FRANCE IS IN BEING AGAIN, FIGHTING ON 
SOIL FOR THE LIBERATION 


OF ITS COUNTRY.” 


eet 


WAVING CHEERILY TO THEIR COUNTRYMEN AND ALLIES, THIS 


FRENCH 
BRINGING THEIR TANK ASHORE SQMEWHERE 


IN FRANCE, 


TANK CREW IS SFEN 
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MARCHE DU 
DESERT TO N. 


TCHAD, 
AFRICA, 


MEN WHO 
AWAITING 


MADE THE 
FROM T 


EMBARKATION 


FAMOUS 
ORDERS. 


MARCIE 


part with American and British forces in the new invasion of the Continent from the South 
In a proclamation to the people of France General Wilson said: “' French troops are 
participating in these operations side by side with their Allied comrades in arms by sea, 
land and air. The Army of France is in being again, fighting on its own soil for the 
liberation of its country, with all its traditions of victory behind it 


remember 191 





THE FIRST TIME BY DAY, NEARLY 100 LANCASTERS, PART OF 


BL ING THE GERMANS OUT OF THEIR POSITIONS NEAR FALAISE : 


A FAR 


FALAISE. 


THE AREA SHOWN HERE WAS THE TARGET FOR ONE OF OUR MANY CONCENTRATED ATTACKS. 


A MASSED DAYLIGHT ATTACK BY R.A.F. HEAVY BOMBERS ON GERMAN POSITIONS 


It would take a week for artillery to put down the concentration of fire in a 


small, highly defended area which can be achieved by our heavy -bombers 
in 15 or 20 minutes,"’ said Air Chief-Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, Supreme 
Allied Air Commander, recently; and although our pictures do not set out to 
prove this statement, they do give a good idea of the result of a massed attack 


from the air on one small area, and from the view of nearly one hundred Lancasters 
(top, left) in the air at once can be imagined the horror which must assail the 
members of the retreating German Seventh Army when they see one thousand of 
such bombers coming in to attack their positions and harass their fleeing columns. 
Up till quite recently the heavy bombers only operated over the battle area by 





ah 
veud, See 
: als 
A THICK COLUMN OF SMOKE AND FLAME SPREADING OVER THE NORMANDY BATTLEFRONT NEAR FALAISE AFTER A DAYLIGHT ATTACK BY 1000 HALIFAXES AND LANCASTERS. 


AN ENEMY AMMUNITION DUMP EXPLODING, SHOWERING BURNING PARTICLES FAR OVER THE COUNTRYSIDE. A DIRECT HIT DURING A MASS DAYLIGHT ATTACK BY HEAVY BOMBERS NEAR FALAISE. 


NEAR FALAISE: AIRCRAFT FLYING IN AND BOMBS BURSTING ON THE TARGET AREA. 


night, but now the four-engined Lancasters and Halifaxes are pounding the enemy 
by day as well, thus giving support to the Army during the whole twenty-four 
hours. ‘‘ The Times” Aeronautical Correspondent, describing one such mass 
attack, says: ‘‘ The attack was carried out in brilliant, sunny weather. The 
bombs were fused to explode on contact so as not to crater the road over which the 


Canadians would have to advance. Looking back, bomb after bomb could 
be seen exploding in the middle of the target indicators. Smoke rose in clouds, 
driving away to the west. Still the sky was filled with bombers and every second 
cr so there were fresh eruptions ... By the time Bomber Command had 
finished . . . some 4000 tons of bombs had hurtled down on this small area.’’ 
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FROM THE FOURTEENTH TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





R.GREEN’S 

.. onort 
History of the 
English People ”’ 
is generally 
supposed, as its 
author meant it 
to be, the first 
history of 
England to re- 
cord the way in 
which ordinary 
people went on 
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DR. G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M., AUTHOR 
OF “ ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS” PAGE. 


Dr. Trevelyan, Master of Trinity College, ivi hin 
Cambridge, since 1940, and late Regius living behind 
Professor of Modern History in the the __ perpetual 


University of Cambridge, is an historian 

of outstanding ability, with a long list of 

publications to his credit. Among his 

books are: ‘‘ History of England,”’ *‘ British 

History in the Nineteenth Century and 

After,”’ ‘‘ England in the Age of Wycliffe,” 
“* Grey of Falloden,”’ etc. 


fagade of Governments and 
wars. It isn’t entirely true. Dr. 
Trevelyan’s illustrious relative, 
Lord Macaulay, was a pioneer 
in this regard. In his great 
though unfinished history (his 
ureat-nephew carried the story on 
in his ‘‘ Blenheim” and its suc- 
cessors ), he was always aware 
that there was a population as 
well as a Government. But 
‘always’’ is perhaps not the 
right word. He would devote 
sedulous paragraphs to the state 
of the Press, or of country roads, 
or of the morals of Restoration 
dramatists ; and then off he would 
yo to his political intrigues, for- 
getting the tillers of the soil and 
the church bells that rang 0’ 
Sundays, and Pepys with chosen 
companions making melody in a 
little boat on the Thames. But 
Macaulay, in his pocket - para- 
graphs, and Green, in his seminal 
book, have had their successors. 
Historical books (and films) come 
out in full spate. There are the 
ignorant ones, which (cheapening 
the manner of Strachey) butcher 
their ancestors to make a cir- 
¢ulating-library holiday ; there are 
the scholarly but hod-carrying 
ones who tell us all about wool- 
prices in the fifteenth century, 
forgetting that’ most of our 
churches (in spite of the Wars of 
the Roses) were built then; and 
there are a few men who really 
take trouble about their facts, 
regard England as a continuing 
thing, are proud of our past and 
regard it as a clue to our future, 
and use their scholarship for a 
general illumination of our day- 
to-day life. Arthur Bryant, who 
is nota don, is one; Dr. Trevelyan, 
who, as Master of Trinity, is 
at the apex of all donnery, is 


Falaise, that historic old Normandy town, has been for so long in the news as the northern jaw of the gap through 
rman Seventh Army tried desperately to vo that a photograph, such as the above is interesting as 
by aircraft of R.A.F. Bomber Command on August 13, 


Falaise is mainly known as the the Great Exhibition in Hyde 


another. 
The historian of politics and 
wars has the easier job. His eihinh ihe fa 


order is made for him by the 
dates; his framework, to put 
it bluntly, is ‘‘ 1066 and: All 
That '’—which play, I may ob- 
serve in parenthesis, ought to 
be revived, for the benefit of the young, and the 
American, Allied and Dominion troops now in our 
midst. But the social historian has to take things 
by compartments, ‘‘ From Chaucer to Queen Vic- 
toria’’ runs Dr. Trevelyan’s sub-title, and even that 
shows the range of mentality to be covered, and 
suggests the manner in which people’s minds are 
influenced by their period. I can well imagine the 
comments that the Wife of Bath and Queen Victoria 
- 


* ' Pnglish Social History: A Survey of Six Centuries, Chaucer 
to Queen Victoria.” By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., Master of Trinity 


(Longmans ; 218.) 


College, Cambricyge 


“ENGLISH S 


FALAISE FROM THE 


having been taken immediately after a concentrated attac 
three days before Canadian troops were first reported as fighting in the town itself. 
birthplace of William the Conqueror, and for its ruined castle, one of the most important fortresses in Normandy. 
There are, too, many fine churches and interesting old houses, but how many are still standing, or what general 
damage to the town has been done by Allied air and land bombardment or German demolition, has not yet been 
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OCIAL HISTORY”: By G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
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N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


might have made about each other: although, had 
they changed eras, I think that each might have 
filled the other’s bill quite satisfactorily, and the 
Wife of Bath, especially, might have made an ex- 
tremely good Great White Queen to the natives of 
the Niger and the Naga head-hunters in our battle- 
ground beyond Manipur. And it isn’t only the 
changes in the epochs of which the historian has to 
take notice: he has also to deal with every aspect 
of human life, and some districts and groups hanging 
on to old things while others eagerly embrace the 
new. Dr. Trevelyan has managed to force this book 
of his into a chronological mould (and I am delighted 
to see that he categorises ‘‘ Chaucer’s England,”’ 
‘“‘ Shakespeare’s England,’’ ‘“‘ Dr. Johnson’s England,” 


ae 
‘he 





AIR: AN INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH OF THIS KEY-POINT 
FIGHTING, TAKEN AFTER AN ATTACK BY AIRCRAFT OF R.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND. 


PARIS (A) IS SEEN AT THE TOP OF THE PICTURE. 


announced officially. 


and ‘‘ Cobbett’s England "’), but every chapter has to 
hark back and forward. 

The result is that this book, at least as long as 
four bad and ephemeral novels (brow-frowning from 
paper-control) is a rich omnium-gatherum miscellany. 
It is, as they often say of trivial publications, “a 
perfect bedside book'’: and, as such, unreviewable. 
All a reviewer can say is that it can be opened any- 
where and read on from there, and quote a few samples 
to illustrate his point. But this reviewer, before 
quoting his samples, may say one thing more. And 
that is, that Dr. Trevelyan, in spite of his long and 
obstinate Whig connections, has a liking for truth, 


IN THE NORMANDY 


and tells the truth. The supreme instance of that 
comes when he talks about the Great Rebellion. He 
says bluntly that, ‘‘ If a general election had been held 
on a wide franchise, it would have resulted in a Cavalier 
Restoration.” That, I think, would have been 
equally true in the days of Henry VIII. But 
Henry VIII. did a thing that Cromwell did not do, 
as Dr. Trevelyan notices: he stole a great deal of 
land and gave it to other people. <A revolution is 


only permanent if a large or powerful body of men’ 


are made receivers of stolen goods, whether they 
hold it separately or communally. ‘‘ We’re all in 
on this,’’ is the reaction, ‘“‘and if we don’t hang 
together we shall hang separately.” ' 

I could easily fill, were I allowed, this whole 
number of this paper -with 
casually-chosen extracts from this 
album of our past. For instance, 
there is the epitaph on a 
clergyman’s widow in_ the 
eighteenth century : 

Here rests all that was mortal of 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bate, 

Relict of the Reverend Richard Bate. 
A woman of unaffected piety 
And exemplary virtue. 

She was honourably descended 
And by means of her Alliance to 
The illustrious family of Stanhope 
She had the merit to obtain 
For her husband and children 
Twelve several employments 
In Church and State. 

She died June 7, 1751, in the 

75th year of her age. 
That was one of the results of the 
“‘ Glorious Revolution ’’ of 1688, 
and in fear of that Charles I., 
Laud and Strafford died on. the 
scaffold. . 

But that’s controversial : and 
so is ever so much in this book. 
This learned and humane man 
can talk of enclosures in one 
breath, of the triumph of the 
Common Law in the next, and 
quote Matthew Arnold in the 
next. He stands, as it were, on a 
hill-top, watching the tide of life 
flow over this little island: 
scrutinising at one moment the 
little trout-streams in the chalk 
and at the next the beginnings 
of the Co-operative movement 
with the Rochdale Pioneers. And 
now and then he has time to 
glance at foreign politics, now 
under the control of everybody 
over twenty-one. ‘‘ The condition 
of England’s happiness in the 
Nineteenth Century, and the cause 
of that peculiar belief in ‘ progress’ 
as a law of history which cheered 
the Victorian mind, was the 
fact that we were not engaged in 
any great war for a hundred years 
after Waterloo. The Crimean War 
(1854-1856) was no exception. It 
was merely a foolish expedition to 
the Black Sea, made for no suffici- 
ent reason, because the English 
people were bored by peace, in 
spite of the flood of pacifist talk in 
which they had been indulged 
three years before at the timé of 


THE ROAD TO 


Park. The bourgeois democracy, 
played upon by its favourite news- 
papers, wasworked up to crusading 
ardour on behalf of Turkish rule over the Balkan 
Christians, which in the following generation the 
same force, when led by Gladstone, precisely reversed. 
We fought the Crimean War on a principle of limited 
liability and broke it off when the desire for foreign 
adventure had been satisfied. It is a fact in our 
social history that foreigh policy was becoming less 
of a mystery of statesmen and more of an interest 
of the people at large. Whether statesmen or people 
have been most foolish, it is perhaps difficult to say.” 

Looking at the last twenty-six years, that senr 
tence is one with which no sensible man will find it 
easy to disagree. 





Lhe great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is awar to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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SHATTERED FALAISE: THE BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR TO-DAY. 


AFTER THE CAPTURE OF FALAISE BY THE BRITISH AND CANADIANS: AN OVERHEAD VIEW 
SHOWING THE SHELL- AND BOMB-SHATTERED STREETS AS OUR TROOPS FOUND THEM. 


THE FAMOUS CHURCH OF ST. GERVAIS, FALAISE, SURROUNDED 


BY 


RUINED BUILDINGS AND HEAPS OF DEBRIS—AS OUR 
ADVANCING TROOPS FOUND IT. 


THAT REMAINS OF ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF FALAISE, WRECKE! 
RY THE TERRIFIC ARTILLERY FIRE AND AERIAL BOMBARDMENT. 


‘It is a weird scene here in the town's main square,” writes a special Times 
correspondent who entered Falaise with the Allied troops. ‘‘ The roofless, windowless 
buildings surrounding the square grin down on it like skulls. On one side’ stands 
the shattered church of St. Gervais. It was once a beautiful, dignified structure, but 
now it is irreparably smashed and scarred. Its once splendid tower was burning 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL ST. GERVAIS CHURCH, BADLY 
DAMAGED, BUT STILL FORMING 
UTTER DESOLATION IN THE TOWN. 


THE BRITISH IN FALAISE: A SCENE IN THE RUINED TOWN, BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR, AND NORTHERN JAW OF THE GREAT TRAP. 
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THE CASTLE OF FALAISE, BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM 


A BACKGROUND TO THE SCENE OF THE CONQUEROR, DEFILED BY GERMANS, WHO 
CARVED A SWASTIKA ON THE TOWER 


NAZL PROPAGANDA POSTER BEING INSPECTED BY BRITISH TROOPS AT FALAISE. 
IT PORTRAYS JOAN OF ARC AT THE STAKE, WITH THE WORDS “ THANKS TO THE ENGLISH. 


like a gigantic torch as the first Canadians entered Falaise, and it burnt on through 
the darkness, casting a rosy glow on the ruins around.” William the Conqueror was 
born in Falaise, in the Castle, used by the Germans as an observation post and 
defiled by a swastika carved in the ancient stone of the tower. Over 5000 people 
normally live in the town; they fled almost to the last man, woman and child 
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The Falaise gap has been effectively sealed off by a rapidly thickening screen of 
armour and infantry swung across it to the east in the vicinity of Trun and Chambois, 
and those formations that passed through the jaws between Argentan and Falaise, 
fighting rearguard actions as best they can, are in retreat all along a wavering line 
from the coast, where British troops, under General Crerar's Canadian command, are 





WITH THE BRITISH AND CANADIAN FORCES IN NORMANDY: 





WITH THE BRITISH TROOPS IN NORTHERN FRANCE: A SCENE WITH MACHINE-GUNNERS OF THE MANCHESTER PEGIMENT, ON A FLANK TARGET, AS THEY COVER THEIR 
BATTALION WHILE MOVING FORWARD. 





THE SEXTON GUN, SEEN IN ACTION FROM A WOODED POSITION, IS NOW BEING USED IN NORMANDY. THE SEXTON IS A 25-PDR. FIELD GUN MOUNTED ON A RAM II. TANK CHASSIS. 


within striking distance of Cabourg, while armour is established on the River Vie at 
Livardt on the broad route nationale that runs north to Lisieux and Trouville. That, 
at any rate, is the latest news available from this sector as we write, but events are 
moving so fast now, and place names are being withheld for the time being, that it 
is difficult to give any accurate picture. These pictures deal entirely with the British 
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FORWARD. 


ACTION PHOTOGRAPHS AS OUR MEN SWEEP 


fa pe, ye ft ; é. 
~ randy > “et EIA . , fiche } ee re ie 
BURNING GERMAN VEHICLES CAN BE SEEN LYING ALONG THE FALAISE ROAD AS OUR INFANTRY AND ARMOUR MOVE FORWARD FOR THE FINAL ASSAULT IN THAT SECTOR. 
THE DESTRUCTION WAS ENORMOUS. ANOTHER (AERIAL) PICTURE OF THE DESTRUCTION IS SEEN ON PAGES 238-239. 
>>>,’ < 
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SOME OF OUR TROOPS IN A PRONE POSITION WAITING FOR THE ORDER TO ADVANCE. 
are bearing down from the norta to link up with the American forces in the south 


READY TO TAKE THE LEFT FLANK ON A ROAD IN NORTHERN FRANCE : 
Already the total count of prisoners on the British and Canadian fronts must be 


and Canadian forces who have borne the brunt of the fighting from Caen to Falaise, | 
and where German resistance has been stiffest since our invasion began. It was the 
and they hold Trun. British formations, on considerable : on, that of General Dempsey there has been a steady seep of deserters 
it is now little more than a for the past ten days (up to August 20), and the total is given as being in the region 
These formations of 4000. The enemy's loss of material is nothing short of colossal 


Canadians who first entered Falaise, 
the other hand, have cut the Germans’ escape corridor 


bulge far east of Flers anc Condé sur Noireau--in many places. 
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HE rapid advance eastward of the 
American forces on the front between 

Paris and Orleans is being observed with 
eager interest all over the world. It shows 
up significantly even on small-scale maps. 
Yet the gain of territory, even the recovery 
of the French capital, is secondary in im- 
portance to the fate of the German Seventh 
Army, the last strong, mobile, and _ well- 
equipped German force in the West. The 
chief interest of the great American thrusts between the 
Loire and the Seine lies in their effect upon the German 
forces in retreat further north, between the Argentan- 
Dreux-Paris road and the sea. On the northern flank of 
this line of retreat, on the axis of the Lisieux-Paris road, 
a parallel British-Canadian advance eastward began at 
the end of last week. Thus on their left flank the Germans 
are retreating with the Allies already lined up all the way 
to Paris to force them to run the gauntlet, while on their 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
OFFENSIVE CAMPAIGNS IN FRANCE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


governed by several features. First came the two great 
rivers, the Seine and the Loire, separated at their mouths 
by a distance of 180 miles, but only about one-third of 
that distance apart between Paris and Orleans. With 
an Allied right flank wheeling up through Orleans, the 
enemy, once he had suffered the heavy defeat it was hoped 
to inflict, could be compelled to pass the Seine between 
Paris and the sea, if he was to pass it at all. <The Allied 
air forces cou'd be relied upon to make that operation 
difficult and costly, if not 
impossible. But this is to put 
the cart before the horse. The 
enemy had, first of all, to 
be defeated. And there. he 
was in a sense allowed to 
contribute to his own defeat 
by his very natural anxiety 
for his right wing, for what 
has been called the “ Caen 
hinge.” He held up the 
British Army, and the British- 
Canadian Army Group when 
formed, but only by con- 
centrating in front of it most 
of his armour. These forces 
of his on the Caen front 
became deeply committed. 
Incidentally, they were, on 
many occasions, under the 
fire of the guns of battleships, 
and I learn from an American 
who experienced this on 
Guadalcanal that its com- 
bination of accuracy and 
shock renders it unique. As 
regards the German front 
facing the Americans, General 
Montgomery had come to the 
conclusion that it was a 
crust, a very tough crust, but 
with little behind it. If the 
Americans could break the 
crust west of Saint-L6, their 
mobility and enterprise would 
render them unstoppable. 
They broke the crust: 
Then they proceeded to carry 
out what I may briefly 
describe, omitting detail, as 
two wheels, a great outer 
wheel which was to take them 











THE ADVANCE TOWARDS PARIS : 


U.S. FORCES ON AUGUST 20: ARMOURED SPEARHEADS 


had hastened to cut the retreat of those who had escaped 


(Copyright Map, *‘ The Times.”’) 


right flank they are threatened with a similar thrust 
towards the Seine, though one which has started much 
later and which has to encounter opposition from a stronger 
hostile concentration. Meanwhile British and American 
forces have been squeezing the German pocket west of 
Falaise and Argentan from all sides. Here some of the 
best troops left in the enemy’s array have been putting 
up a tenacious and skilful resistance, but it has been 
steadily overcome, and I believe it will turn out to have 
been very expensive. The tremendous air attacks launched 
on German transport in the lanes, fields and woods north- 
east of Argentan have been depriving the enemy of his 
power of rapid movement, and may well have created 
serious supply shortages, especially for his infantry. 

The attacks to which it is being subjected are likely 
to bring about the doom of the German Seventh Army. 
And this doom will not be measured merely by the number 
of prisoners from its ranks passing into Allied hands or 
by the number of tanks and guns which it leaves by the 
roadside. It is disintegration, wearing out by fatigue, . 
loss of fighting spirit, recognition of the hopelessness of 
the battle against Allied air ascendancy, and the superior 
material and mobility of the Allied land forces, which will 
help to break up this German army. At the outset it 
was not quite up to old German standards because its 
quality was uneven and its equipment not equally good 
throughout, but it was a very fine fighting force, probably 
the best that Germany could put into the field at this 
stage of the war. So long as it could keep the fighting 
close it made effective use of the nature of the country, 
the short fields of view, the winding, high-hedged roads, 
the many copses, and the many areas of broken and hilly 
ground. For a long time it confined the Allies to a narrow 
footing in Calvados and the Manche. Even after the 
American break-through west of Saint-L6, it continued 
to resist stubbornly on the Caen front. But the more 
open the fighting became the more its situation deteriorated. 
It could not cope with the Allies on these terms, It was 
run off its feet. To crown all, it was not well led, and its 
commander, misunderstanding the position and under- 
estimating his danger, contributed to its ruin by the 
counter-offensive which he launched towards Avranches. 

Strategically, the plan of this offensive is likely to 
take a high place in the annals of military art. | [It wie 


It Approximate front = =m=2 y 


right through Brittany and 


A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF GENERAL BRADLEY'S to the Loire, which would 
ARE EDGING ROUND THE 
SUBURBS OF THE CAPITAL SUGGESTING AN ENVELOPING MOVEMENT. 


Our map shows the advance of General Bradley’s. forces, approaching Versailles, six miles from Paris 
in the west, and enveloping it north by Mantes and south by Fontainebleau.—By August 17, the 
meed of General Montgomery’s brilliant strategy was realised, too late by the Germans to enable 
them to escape the net or pocket which the General had spun round them, from Falaise to Argentan. 
So adroitly had he deceived them, with General Patton’s flying columns, moving westward first then 
switching suddenly east and north, that they believed their retreat was open to the Seine, but forces 
through the neck of the pocket. Mr. Frank 
Gillard, the B.B.C. war correspondent with the Northern Army, broadcasting on Sunday, August 20, 
described the strategy as very similar to that employed by Montgomery at El Alamein. 


bring their right flank 
up on to the front 
Angers-Le Mans, and 
an imner wheel which 
would bring them 
through Alengon to 
Argentan, thus forming 
the second half of the 
pincers, of which the 
British Army. Group 
would form the first. I 
have’ said that the 
Germans contributed to 
their own discomfiture 
by concentrating their 
best and most mobile 
forces in the region of 
Caen while this American 
manoeuvre was in pro- 
gress. They now did 
so still further by 
launching their counter- 
offensive towards 
Avranches. It was “ by 
the book,” and looked 
well on the face of it, but it involved the enemy 
in loss which he could not afford and helped to 
seal his doom. It* caused the Americans to the south- 
east some temporary anxiety about their fuel supply, 
but nothing worse than that. Thus the Allies produced 
the threat of double envelopment between Argentan and 
Falaise, and behind that the threat of two more single 
envelopments, through Chartres and Dreux down the 
left bank of the Lower Seine and—this is, as I write, only 
faintly sketched—through Orleans over the Seine about 
Melun and down the right bank. I do not know whether 
the German Seventh Army will be finally surrounded and 
hemmed in on all sides like a flock of sheep in a fold. 
Probably not, if the army be considered as a whole. But 
it is already clear that this army will be ground to frag- 
ments, and will never fully recover. The only way in 
which to renew it would be to withdraw it from contact 
with the Allies and build it up again, but there is no chance 
of that taking place 
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Readers of these articles may recall that 
when I have discussed the Italian theatre I 
have made some reservations about using it as 
a base for landings in the South of France. I 
was .unable to make up my mind that it would 
not have paid the Allies better to strike across 
the passes of the Julian Alps into Austria. The 
extent of the success of the invasion in the 
north, however, introduces new considerations, 
because it opens up the prospect of clearing 
the enemy quickly out of the whole of France and then 
concentrating an attack on Germany from the west. It 
also makes invasion from the south an easier matter. 
Before Allied troops set foot upon the southern shores of 
France the enemy had been compelled to draw upon the 
forces which he had been maintaining in that part of the 
country. When the invasion took place last week he is 
believed to have had at his disposal no more than some 
half-a-dozen divisions south of Lyons, the majority of 
them not of good quality. If the first stage of the new 
invasion has been unexpectedly simple, it is not because 
the Allies chose unexpected landing-places. These were, 
in fact, dictated by the nature of the coast and the hinter- 
land. On the one hand, landings on the wide stretch of 
the Bouches du Rhdéne, with its lakes, marshes and 
numerous water-courses, was “impossible. On the other 
hand, the landings were bound to take place west of Nice, 
so as to have the advantage of a littke room between the 
Alps and the sea. : 

In the same way, there could, it appeared, be little 
doubt about the first Allied objectives, the port of Toulon 
and the entrance to the Rhéne Valley east of Avignon. 
In a military sense it is virtually impossible to advance 
northward from the south coast of France except by way 
of the Rhéne Valley, and since, as I have said, this could 
oot be entered by way of the Bouches du Rhone, then 
penetration must be made by the roads which run in 
through Aix and along the valley of the lower Durance. 
There is no part of this coast where the establishment of 
a foothold is an easy matter, and if the rough block of 
hilly country known as the Massif des Maures had been 
defended with any resolution, it would have given a great 
deal of trouble. It does not now look as though the 
enemy were going to gain much from the difficulties of 
the country. His forces are inadequate for its defence 
in number and quality. The mountains on either side of 
the Rhone Valley are the strongholds of the Maquis, and 
his chances of keeping open his communications for any 
length of time are extremely poor. He is not likely to 
put up a resistance comparable to that which he main- 
tained in Normandy up to the last week of July, and he 
will indeed by lucky to carry out a retreat without his 
forces being reduced to tatters on the road. I do not, 
therefore, consider it extravagant optimism to look for- 
ward to the complete liberation of France in the com- 
paratively near future. 

After that, affairs on the Western Front must depend 
to a great extent upon moral factors. The defences of 
Germany on this side are immensely strong, but no defences 
will suffice against attack with overwhelming air support 
unless they are held by troops possessing fighting spirit, 
and this appears to be seeping out of the German armies 
under the pressure of constant defeat. The fanatical 





GENERAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY IS EXPLAINING TO YOUNG OFFICERS AND MEN OF 
THE GUARDS ARMOURED DIVISION THE LATEST POSITION ON OTHER SECTORS OF THE FRONT, 
FOR THEIR GUIDANCE, 


Nazis may go on fighting to the end—though not all of 
them will do that—but they will not be able to hold 
together the great mass of Germans. Yet it must be 
realised that the inner defences of the European fortress, 
to which the Germans are now likely to withdraw, will 
make smaller demands upon German man-power than the 
campaigns which have hitherto been waged. In other 
words, the Germans are. physically capable of prolonging 
the war considerably if they can muster the moral strength 
for the purpose. These are matters notoriously difficult 
to estimate, but there can be no doubt that much depends 
upon the extent to which the Allies in all theatres can 
keep up the pressure. The Germans are a tough and 
resilient people, and they are not suffering from the food 
shortage which helped to weaken them in 1918. If they 
are given any opportunity for recovery they will certainly 
take it even now. It is therefore of the highest im 
portance Nhat thev should be allowed no time to take 
breath. It does not seem likely that they will. 
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THE LAST HOURS OF GERMAN RESISTANCE IN ST. MALO: A PICTURE TAKEN DURING 
THE ATTACK ON THE ISLAND OF CEZEMBRE, 


THE GERMAN COMMANDER OF ST. MALO, VON AULOCH—THE “ MAD COLONEL,” CARRYING 
HIS OWN BAGGAGE AS HE SURRENDERS TO THE AMERICANS, 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE CITADEL FORTRESS, IN “WHICH THE GARRISON HELD OUT 
AGAINST THE AMERICANS FOR SEVERAL DAYS, NOW LITTLE MORE THAN A HEAP OF RUBBLE. 


It was on August 16 that the German High Command admitted the surrender of the 
St. Malo garrison, holding out in the citadel, after the town itself had been in American 
hands for some time. A few minutes before four o'clock on that afternoon the German 
commander of the citadel, Colonel von Auloch, the ** mad Colonel,"’ led 605 men from the 
depths of his fortress and broke his promise to Hitler that he would never surrender to 
the Americans. For fifteen days the Germans sat 60 ft. below ground, and all their holding 


THE CITADEL—LAST ENEMY-HELD STRONG-POINT IN ST. MALO—CAPTURED. 
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A SHORT REST IN A BLOCKED ST. MALO STREET: FOUR AMERICAN SOLDIERS, PART 
OF THE FORCE WHICH CAPTURED THE TOWN, TAKING TIME OFF FOR A SMOKE. 
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COLONEL VON AULOCH, WHO GOOSE - STEPPED TO SURRENDER, BEING DRIVEN 
OFF TO CAPTIVITY IN A JEEP. OTHER GERMAN OFFICERS ARE SEATED BEHIND 


AMERICAN INFANTRY MAKING THEIR WAY ROUND THE WALLS OF THE OLD CITY OF ST. MALO 
WHILST VON AULOCH AND HIS MEN STILL HELD OUT IN THE CITADE! 


out has done is to cause the almost complete destruction of the picturesque old town of 
St. Malo. The citadel was shelled and bombed mercilessly for hours before the final assault 
which sent up the white flags. Colonel von Auloch was first out, followed by two senior 
officers, one a naval commander. Von Auloch was still barking orders to his men as he 
was driven away to Divisional H.Q., in a jeep. St. Malo, known to many British visitors 
has suffered heavily, especially the old town and the citadel. 
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From Chartres and Orleans the eastward roads lie open ; 
of the Seine above Paris, and promise an ultimate drive northwards beyond it to 
intercept any of the enemy formations that have successfully run the gauntlet lower 
give us a bridgehead over the Seine at Mantes 
was the most important funne! through which 
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A FRENCHWOMAN, HAVING 
COLLABORATED WITH THE 


NAZIS, 


MARCHED ALONG 


IS SEEN BEING 


AT PISTOL 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE FIGHTING IN 
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A CANADIAN CEMETERY IN FRANCE, WHERE MANY CANADIANS WERE KILLED: THEY 
“WANTED THE TREE TO BE LEFT, CUT OFF IN ITS YOUNG LIFE AS THEIR MEN WERE.” 




















TURE ORLEANS: AS THE FIGHT FOR THE CITY BEGAN, GERMAN SHELLS KEPT THESE FRENCH 
CIVILIANS NEAR THE ENTRANCES TO THEIR SHELTERS. 





THE FALAISE GAP AREA: GERMAN PRISONERS, CAUGHT IN THE POCKET, BOARDING A LORRY 
FOR THE NEXT STAGE OF THEIR JOURNEY--TO A_ PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP. 


supplies were routed to over ten German divisions that had pinned down the British 
and Canadians."' The German radio says their forces are locked in fierce combat 
with American tank forces which have already crossed the Seine north-west ot Paris 
Whether the Germans will fight for the French capital, steal quietly away, or declare 
it an open city, are questions which will be answered soon, but it is difficult to see 
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IRTHERN FRANCE: THE CAPTURE 
POINTS IN THE GENERAL ADVANCE. 





NAZI BURIAL GROUND NEAR FA REGIMENT’S GRAVEYARD AT USSY. THE 
DATES ON THE CROSSES (NOT LEGIBLE HERE) PROVE THE YOUTH OF THOSE KILLED. 
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TO MANTES 
NOTE THE 


AMERICANS CAPTURE OF DREUX, ON THE ROAD 
ARE SEEN GUARDING THE CENTRE OF DREUX. 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS, OF THE BRITISH FORCES WHICH 
TESTING THE ROAD EDGES FOR MINES. 


WITH GENERAL PEMPSEY’'S SECOND ARMY: 
ENTERED VASSY ON AUGUST I5, 


how the Germans can find the means for an adequate defence of the city, outmanceuvred 
as they have been all along the line. The liberation of Paris, thrilling as it will be 
as a message of hope to the whole of enslaved Europe, will, in a military sense, be but 
a means to an end, that of winning the battle of communications, the object of which 
is to destroy the whole of the enemy's forces in Northern France. General Crerar, 


1.S. TROOPS OF AN ARMOURED UNIT A 
FRENCH WELCOMING STREAMER. 
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fHE INHABITANTS OF THE 
FRENCH VILLAGE OF 
MARGUERITE DE VIETTE 
WELCOMING ADVANCING 
BRITISH INFANTRY. IN THE 
BACKGROUND MAY BE SEEN 
ARMOURED VEHICLES. 


GERMAN 
ARMOURED CAR: 


GENERAL, IN AN AMERICAN HELMET, SITTING INSIDE A U. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL KARL SPANG, CAPTURED NEAR 
WAITING TO BE DRIVEN OFF TO CAPTIVITY. 


LONG RETREAT: 


ROADSIDE, 


GERMAN ARMOURED VEHICLES, BURNING 
JUST SHORT OF CARROUGES, FRANCE. 


THE END OF THEIR 
AND ABANDONED BY THE 


commanding the First Canadian Army, addressing his troops recently, said: ‘' The 
enemy must be allowed no respite. He must be hit and hammered increasingly 
We now have him very groggy. With our utmost drive and determination we shall 
shortly knock him out.’’ The great pursuit to the Seine and beyond has been 
planned by the Allied Generals down to the last detail. 
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DESTRUCTION 
OF THE 
RETREATING 
ENEMY ARMY— 
AS SEEN FROM 
THE AIR. 


HIS dramatic picture shows German 
transport trapped in the gap 
between Falaise and Argentan, so bril- 
liantly devised by General Montgomery— 
after the collapse of Von Kluge’s Seventh 
Army, and endeavouring to escape its 
fate. It illustrates the confusion of 
the Germans who are attempting to send 
their transport through the village of 
Clinchamps (top), seven miles south-east 
of Falaise, hoping to reach the Seine. 
The congested traffic, looking like ants, 
comes to the cross-roads, turns left 
(from our angle), and again moves down, 
circling a huge Allied crater. Some are 
seen cutting across a field, and the road 
traffic is congested and frequently jammed. 
Alan Moorhead. the ‘ Daily Express ’’ 
War Correspondent, watching the flight 
from near Argentan on Sunday, August 20, 
says in a vivid despatch, ‘‘ The Germans 
are nowhere priming up for battle. They 
are streaming north-eastward through 
Bernay and the adjacent side-roads in 
the general direction of Rouen,’’ but here 
the U.S. troops have widened their 
bridgehead and cut off five escape routes. 
Few are likely to enter beautiful Rouen. 
“ All through to-day,’’ continues Moor- 
head, “‘ the life was slowly squeezed out 
of that trapped remnant of Von Kluge’s 
Seventh Army . . . even those Germans 
who escaped simply found themselves 
in another pocket further east, and then 
another and another. Two lanes lead 
off on either side of the main road. Both 
are jammed with smashed German 
vehicles and dead horses. Everything 
is ripped up and ripped and slashed 
open; bits of motor-cycles tumbled on 
to overturned lorries and staff cars and 
wooden carts, and all around matted 
with papers and clothing and sodden 
bits of torn canvas and webbing ''—and 
dead Germans. In the pocket 40,000 
Germans were packed tight and Moor- 
head's estimate of enemy losses mounts 
to no less than 500,000 men. It marks 
the greatest Allied victory of the war. 
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p pei THE ALLIED INVASION 


et MARSEILLES, TOULON, AND NOTABLE 


CAVALAIRE BEACH, WITH ITS FINE SMOOTH SANDS AND WOODED COUNTRY, ONE OF THE 


REPORTED LANDING-PLACES IN THE ALLIED INVASION OF THE FRENCH RIVIERA, 


SAN RAPHAEL-——-AN AERIAL VIEW—-WITH ITS HARBOUR (LEFT), ONE OF THE MOST 
POPULAR OF RIVIERA RESORTS. PARATROOPS WERE DROPPED HEREABOUTS 


NAM aN eA NHAUUSHAMNNAOURERORUNSNNNOLEN ASANO NANRURSAOANINALHNRNRAOUSENANNDERENGNAS. “0h s\ann N88 


ere 


AFRIAL VIEW OF CANNES, “ PEARL OF THE RIVIERA,” WITH ITS HARBOUR, CASINO (CENTRE), 
PLAGE, HOTELS ANP VILLAS, FIGHTING WAS REPORTED THERE, 





\ .sarauenansaannanenenensveconsnsessennsensamuneneneutntnes.s. 


THE HARBOUR OF 
ANTIBES, WITH THE 
TOWN BEYOND. 
ST. JUAN LES PINS 
ADJOINS IT. A 
FAMOUS RESORT, 
WHERE LANDINGS 
WERE REPORTED. 


. >» 


FOVLON, THE GREAT FRENCH NAVAL BASE: A. VIEW OF ITS SPLENDID HARB 


THE Invasion of the French Riviera opens up the fourth major front which 

menaces afresh Hitler and his Nazi junta in Berchtesgaden. On Tuesday, 

August 15, from 8 a.m., after preliminary heavy tactical assault on strong-points in 

the early dawn, over 800 ships. with strong warship support, landed thousands of 

troops with their equipment. These were preceded by airborne landings on a large 

scale, supported by a fleet of warships and: ‘planes. The ground forces, American, British 

and French, are under the direct command of Lieut. General Alexander Patch, Commande: 

of the Seventh Army, under the supreme command of General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 

LE LAVANDON, PICTURFSOUE VILLAGE ADJOINING BORMES, CAPTURED ON Allied C.-in-C., Mediterranean, who issued a stirring proclamation to the French 
sUGUSE 16, EAST IS CAP NEGRE, ALSO OCCUPIED BY THE ALLIBS, people. Airborne and paratroops, according to a broadcast from Allied H.Q. that 
: same afternoon, reported Allied troops as already established on a wide bridgehead 
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OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
RIVIERA PLACES IN THE EARLY NEWS. 



















ST. TROPEZ FROM THE AIR, WHICH FACES ST. MAXIME, ACROSS THE GULF OF ST. TROPEZ: 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE RESORT BELOVED BY ARTISTS. FIGHTING WAS REPORTED THERF. 

















MOST 
UTS. 


ST. MAXIME, ANOTHER LANDING SITE, A PRETTY LITTLE PORT, WITH MANY - ane 
HOTELS AND VILLAS, SITUATED AT THE FOOT OF WOODED HILLS. ‘ 
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NICE, THE LUXURIOUS RIVIERA CAPITAL, WITH ITS PORT AND CASTLE (CENTRE). THE FAMOUs 
PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS ANI) ELEGANT HOTELS LIE ROUND THE SWEEP BEYOND, 





<RANEAN PORT, THE SECOND CITY OF FRANCE, SHOWING THE’ PORT. 






















PORQU EROLLES, 
LARGEST OF THE 


ILES DE HYERES, 





CAPTURED ON 
AUGUST 16, WITH 
ITs OLD CASTLE. 
THEY LIE SOUTH 
OF THE BAY OF 


HYERES, 
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PLENDID | HARBOUR. ON AUGUST 21 FIERCE FIGHTING WAS PROCEEDING HERE. ee ly 

thich } and that hundreds of jeeps and trucks were over the French roads. On the 16th 

sday, and 17th all was going well, and the forces had established themselves firmly at 

ts in points between Cannes and Toulon to a depth of some ten miles, while in Savoy 

is of | there was a general rising by Maquis, St. Raphael was in Allied hands, with its airfield, 

large Frejus, where are large barracks, Le Muy. St. Maxime in the beautiful gulf of 

‘itish Le Trepez. wide Cavalaire beach, and Bormes, between Le Tropez and Toulon 

inder Farther east a landing was made at Antibes, where many Anglo-Americans possess 

lson, lovely villas. The Iles de Hyéres, guarding the south-eastern approaches to Toulon 2 

ench Harbour, were also in Allied hands, and it was expected that, with the capture THE PICTURESQUE MARBOUK OF PORT CROS, ANOTHER OF THE ILES DE HYEKES, 
that | of Aix, 20 miles inland from Marseilles and a famous road junction, the route to NOW IN ALLIED HANDS. (FROM THE PAINTING BY H, H, NEWTON.) 


head Avignon and the Rhéne Valley would shortly be opened up 
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THE SCENE OF SUCCESSFUL: ALLIED LANDINGS IN SOUTHERN) 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECI\1 











THE -RIVIERA COASTLINE FROM NICE TO MARSEILLES, THE INLAND MOUNTAINOUS TERRAIN OF PROVENCE 


Our map shows the coastline of Southern France from Nice to Marseilles, and the | 
hinterland of the Basses Alpes together with the lower valley of the Rhéne. At H-hour | at St. Tropez, with a fine view over its Gulf, facing St. Maxime on the east; and 
on August 15, actually at 8 a.m., three or four landings were accomplished with . Raphael, the little port where Napoleon landed on his return from Egypt in 1799 
extraordinary ease, according to various correspondents, at Le La andou beach, | and from whence, in 1814, he entered the vessel deporting him to Elba. It lies in the 
with Bormes lying a little inland on low ground ; at Cavalaire Beach, with fine, smooth Gulf of Fréjus, the ancient nearby town, founded by Julius Cesar, having famous 


sands. four kilometres in length, ideal spot for bathing, on the Bay of the same name: 
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IERN | FRANCE: A PICTORIAL MAP FROM COASTS TO MOUNTAINS. 


NUR SPECI\I Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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ENCE} AND THE RHONE VALLEY. <INSET, A MAP OF FRANCE SHOWING THE WHOLE AREA OF OPERATIONS. 


Roman remains, and, more to the point, big modern barracks. The Germans said | was in progress at Cannes, the renowned English resort originally popularised by Lord 
t; and there was a landing near Cap d'Antibes, which, if so, would probably be either at Brougham in 1831. Tours fell into Allied hands, Aix-en-Provence, that important 
af 1799 the small port of Antibes, at the foot of the Cape, or on the sandy beach at Juan les junction of roads on the highway between Paris, Monte Carlo and Italy, arid the road 
in the Pins on the opposite base near Cannes. The beach-heads were joined up by August 17 to Avignon was opening up. — From thence the Valley of the Rhéne eventually extends 
in a long 60-mile bridgehead from St. Raphael to Hyéres, with reports that fighting to its tributary the Saone, rising in the Vosges. 


name; 


famous 
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FIRST ALLIED LANDINGS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE: MR. CHURCHILL IN JTALY. 
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SIX HOURS BEFORE H-HOUR ON AUGUST I5, COMMANDO TROOPS CAPTURED THI ; 
ILE DE LEVANT, IN THE ILES DE HYERES, EAST OF TOULON : A CANADIAN E 
LANDING CRAFT IS DISCHARGING SUPPLIES. 





PARATROOPS IN HUNDREDS DOTTED FARM FIELDS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE, IN THE AIR 
ANID ALREADY LANDED—THE FIRST TO LAND-——-WHO LINKED UP WITH OTHER TROOPS. 














AT ST. MAXIME, ON THE GULF OF TROPEZ, A DELIGHTED WELCOME WAS GIVEN TO 
FRENCHMEN OF A TANK DESTROYER UNIT, WHO DISTRIBUTED FOOD. 





FIRST GERMAN PRISONERS, SURPRISED AND EASILY CAPTURED, HAD TO WADE OUT 
TO A BOARDING L.C.I. CRAFT FROM ONE OF THE BEACH-HEADS. i ; " 
’ 7 
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MR. CHURCHILL WELCOMED ON HIS ARRIVAL IN ITALY, ON AUGUST I1, BY GENER\S \ FRENCH TANK CREW PASSING THROUGH ST. MAXIME AFTER THE LIBERATION OF THE TOWNS 
MAITLAND WILSON (LEFT). HE WATCHED THE LANDINGS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE BY ADVANCING FORCES ON AUGUST I5. 

General Sir Henry Maitland W.lson's invasion of Southern France in the early hours French territory, Aix-en-Provence, an important road junction on the main road 
of Aurust 15, under the immediate command of Lieut. General Alexander Patch, from Paris to the Riviera, was in their hands, and forces were advancing on Toulon 
f the U.S. Seventh Army, achieved remarkable success. Resistance was described as and Marseilles, as well as pressing on towards Avignon. Over 12,000 prisoners had been 
‘fantastically light'’ and airborne troops had gained all first objectives. Within taken at the time of writing. Inland, as a result, the French population was rising 
twenty-four hours Radio "France, Algiers, reported the Allies as 20 miles inland at everywhere, and the Maquis were showing the most brilliant co-operation, as the 


ertain points. By Sunday night, the 20th, they had occupied 1000 square miles of Allies advanced along the Rhéne Valley (Photographs are by Radio.) 
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THE ALLIED ENTRY INTO FLORENCE: 


GENERAL ALEXANDER INSPECTING ART 
TREASURES HIDDEN OUTSIDE THE CITY. 





























THE EIGHTH ARMY’S ENTRY INTO FLORENCE: A TANK OF A SOUTH AFRICAN UNIT ENTERS _ BRITISH TROOPS — ENTERING FLORENCE BY THE PALAZZO VECCHIO, 
THE CITY THROUGH THE PORTA ROMANA. Z FAMOUS STATUES OF THE PIAZZA SIGNORIA CAN BE SEEN RIGH1 





; 





HUGGING THE WALLS FOR FEAR OF SNIPERS, BUT GIVING OUR TANK CREWS A GREAT 
WELCOME : THE PEOPLE OF FLORENCE LINE THE STREETs. 
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THE DUOMO (CATHEDRAL) OF FLORENCE: ONE OF THE MOST IMPOSING MUNUMENTS GENERAL ALEXANDER INSPECTING ONE OF THE PAINTINGS HIDDEN IN 
IN THE CITY. BRITISH TROOPS ARE SEEN MARCHING PAST IT, CASTELLO DI MONTEGUFONI OUTSIDE FLORENCE BY REPUBLICAN FASCISTS. 


On Friday, August 11, the Germans evacuated Florence, leaving behind them { Allied-controlled sector north of the river is an area of several thousand inhabitants 


many snipers, who are being dealt with by both our own troops in the city and who are unable to obtain food. General Alexander's concern for the preservation 
by Italian patriots. The population of this famous city is in serious need of of the Florentine art treasures prompted him, with General Sir John Harding, 
food and the Allied Military Government is now feeding three-quarters of the Chief of Staff, to inspect some of the paintings and other famous works of art 
city’s population. South of the Arno 80,000 Italians are being fed, and north of which were discovered distributed amongst country houses outside Florence. They 
the river 250,000 are being supplied. Italian patriots, civilians, and former soldiers had been placed there by members of the Republican Fascist Part The Germans, 
are doing everything they can to help, and the patriots, in particular, have worked who announced that Florence was to be considered an open city, are reported 


courageously, running the risk of reprisals. Between the German lines and the | to be shelling certain areas from heights to the North. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 

































4 LIEUT.-GENERAL A. PATCH. LIEUT.-GENERAL C. H. HODGES. ‘ a 

: The commander of the land forces in the Souti: The new commander of the American First 
at. Fra is Lieut.-General Alexander Patch, Army in France is Generai Hodges, who formerly 
commanding the Seventh U.S. Army. He was commanded a United States army corps in France. 
commander of the American forces which occupied General Hodges has taken = =. First cies 
New Caledonia, and later he directed ine Ameri- from General Bradley, who has en ——— 
can forces at Guadalcanal; subsequently he j ? 3 Commander-in-Chief of the American fighting 

: J : Naan forces in France. in 


GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY. 
The commander of the French troops now fighting 
in the South of France is General de Lattre de 
Tassigny. In November 1942 he led an abortive 
revolt against the Vichy régime and later escaped 
to Algiers. He was appointed commander of all 

the French forces in North Africa last November. 





i. commanded the Fourteenth Corps in the Pacific. . VICE-ADMIRAL K. HEWITT. 


* In command of the naval forces taking part 
in the landings -in the South of France is Vice- 
Admiral K. Hewitt, U.S.N. He was commander 
of the naval forces which attacked French 
Morocco in 1942, and commanded the American 
naval forces in the Sicilian landings. 
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fl BRIGADIER J. HARGEST. 
: Brigadier James Hargest, the New Zealand 
M.P., who was New Zealand observer with the 
Fiftieth (Northumbrian) Division in Normandy, 
has been killed in action at the age of fifty-three. 
He saw service throughout the last war. Since 
1931 he had been Awarna’s Nat. Cons. Member 
in the New Zealand Parliament. 





MAJOR-GENERAL CURTIS LEMAY. 
General Lemay, U.S. Army, commanding a 
heavy bombardment division of the Eighth 
Air Force in England, has been assigned as 
General of the Twentieth Air Force now 
operating in the Far East. He will take over 
the operation of B.29 Superfortresses in the 

China-Burma-India theatre of operations. —_! 

















— 








SERGEANT H. V. TURNER, V.C. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. for gallantry in 
Burma, on June 6, Sergeant Turner, at the head 
of a small party of men, held his position for two 
hours against strong Japanese attacks. Then, 
seeing the danger of an enemy outflanking move- 
ment, he went forward alone, armed with hand 
grenades. He made five journeys in all, still :/ 
alone, and was killed as he started on the sixth. Hi 

EI 


C.-S..M. STANLEY HOLLIS, V.C. 
Company-Sergeant-Major Hollis, the Green 
Howards, has been awarded the V.C. for daring 
action on D-Day in Normandy. Single-handed, 
he silenced an enemy pill-box, thus preventing 
his company being fired on from the rear. Later 
in the day*he engaged an enemy field gun with 
a Piat and also saved ‘the lives of two of his com- 

rades pinned down by enemy fire. 














AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR W. MITCHELL. ™ 


LIEUT. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY. 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod in the House 





et re pn ncn cas eee Ace 


The eldest son of Mr. J. P. Kennedy, formerly 
American Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
Lieut. Joseph Kennedy, U.S.N., has been killed 
in action. The U.S. Navy Department stated 
that Lt. Kennedy was missing since August 12, 
following an explosion which occurred during a 
flight in the European Theatre of Operations. 


























of Lords and Commandant, London Command, 

A.T.C., Air Chief-Marshal Sir William Mitchell 

died suddenly on August 15. He was one of the 

pre-1914 pilots of the Royal Flying Corps who 
won the M.C. and D.S.O. in the field. 
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Tae ee soe: 2 SAAS LATE DIO cainiendctp ancients SS SI 
LORD ROMER. SIR HENRY WOOD. DR. A. E. W. HAZEL. } 
A Lord of Appeal-in-Ordinary from 1938 until | Sir Henry Wood, C.H., the great conductor of fifty consecutive seasons of Promenade Con- The Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, Dr. A. E. W. 
April 1944, when he retired owing to ill-health, | certs, died on August 19. He will be remembered as a great teacher of music in the fullest Hazel, died in College on August 20. Dr. Hazel had 
Lord Romer died on August 19. In 1940 he delivered sense of the word—as one who had not only trained generations of students at the R.A.M., a long experience as a teacher of law. In 1910-11 
the leading judgment in the leading case on desertion j created choirs and orchestras, lent a helping hand to young composers and instrumentalists. he served the University as Senior Proctor and 
f Cohen v. Cohen, and the next year he concurred ' but had also raised the whole standard of musical taste in this country. In 1938 he con- was also an active member of the Council of the 
with the majority in the famous Liversidge case ducted his Jubilee Concert as a conductor at the Albert Hall. He was 75. University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR; 
NEWS FROM VARIOUS BATTLEFRONTS. 








UNITED STATES MARINES WADING ASHORE AT TINIAN ISLAND, IN. THE PACIFIC, AFTER DISEMBARKING FROM 
COASTGUARD LANDING CRAFT TO REINFORCE AMERICAN ASSAULT TROOPS FIGHTING INLAND. 
Mr. Roosevelt, on returning from his Pacific tour, said: ‘‘ More than a million of our troops are overseas in the Pacific. The 


.war is well in hand in this vast area.” It is only necessary to look at a map to see .that fact for ourselves, for Allied 


forces are advancing slowly, but surely, from island to island, capturing more and more forward bases from which to mount 
their growing attacks on the enemy and squeezing him farther and farther back towards Japan, the ultimate goal of those 
battling so heroically in the Pacific. 


SUPPORTING AN AMPHIBIOUS ALLIED LANDING 





ON NOEMFOOR ISLAND, 





ANOTHER U-BOAT GOES TO THE BOTTOM: GERMAN SEAMEN SWARMING ROUND 
THE CONNING-TOWER BEFORE JOINING THOSE IN THE WATER. 


IN THE PACIFIC: U.S. PARATROOPER REINFORCEMENTS FLOAT DOWN 
TO A BEACH-HEAD. ON THE BEACH CAN BE SEEN MEN AND VEHICLES, 





Although the U-boat menace has been largely overcome, these underwater craft are still operating 
wherever Allied ships are to be found, and especially in Atlantic waters. Few months pass without AT A CONFERENCE HELD SOON AFTER THE ATTEMPT ON HITLER'S LIFE: L. TO R.— 


our hearing of the sinking of some of these vessels either from the air or by Allied ships. The one 
shown above was hit by depth-charges planted by U.S. Coast Guard and Navy ships, and it was 
i Twelve survivors were picked up. MUSSOLINI IS SEEN TALKING WITH 


capeht by the camera Just as it began its last dive. 





CREWS ON A 


THE BATTLE OF THE FLYING BOMBS: PREDICTOR 
PREDICTOR AS THE GUNS GO INTO ACTION, 


The guns are having a tremendous success against the flying bombs, and combined 

with the fighters and other defences, the total of these missiles brought down over 

the sea or open country is mounting steadily, For obvious reasons that total 

cannot yet be made known, but when it is, the public will realise what a small pro- 

portion of the flying bombs really do get through to populated areas. We 
show above a eun crew in action somewhere on the coast. 





ADMIRAL DOENITZ; VON RIBBENTROE (BACK VIEW); HITLER; REICHSLEADER BORMANN, 
MARSHAL GOERING ON THE RIGHT OF THE PICTURE. 
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THE RESULT OF AN ALLIED AIR RAID ON A RAILROAD AT KANBALU, IN BURMA: ALL THE BUILDINGS 
WERE WRECKED. NOTE THE WOOD FUFL (RIGHT AND LEFT) STACKED FOR USE AS BLAST SHELTERS. 


Highly successful attacks by Allied fighters on Japanese railroads in Burma have forced the enemy to take all kinds of 
measures for the protection of their trains and locomotives. Rolling stock is camouflaged and protected by blast shelters, 
and dummy locomotives have been built to confuse our pilots In this picture the wreckage is complete. 
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2A GAME OF HORSE AND RIDER”; 


1775): 


“A GROUP PORTRAIT"; BY FRANCOIS HUBERT DROUAIS (1729- 


1806). 


(1732- 


BY JEAN,, HONORE FRAGONARD 


EE 


; BY JEAN-BAPTISTE GREUZE ‘ (1725-1805). 


JULLY 


“MONSIEUR DE LA LIVE DE 


(1703-1770). 


; BY FRANCOIS BOUCHER 


‘*MADAME BERGERET" 
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H | PAINTING EVER RECEIVED BY A MUSEUM—THE KRESS COLLECTION. 
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of a musician, a dabbler in the 
arts, one of the first historians 
of French painting, La Live 
de Jully was well known in the 
artistic and literary circles of 
his day. ‘‘ Madame Bergeret,”’ 
as we see her in the portrait 
by Boucher, is just as typical 
of the cultivated lady of the 
eighteenth century. Her por- 
trait suggests the exquisite 
manners’ and __ sophisticated 
charm of life at the Court 
of Louis Quinze. The large 
Group Portrait by Drouais 
shows an interior of the time, 
with delicate ornament, volu- 
“minous satins and laces, fragile 
furniture, and the complex 
paraphernalia of the boudoir 
which was an essential part of 
eighteenth-century life. The 
personalities of the three people 
who occupy the centre of the 
composition reflect the refine- 
ment and subtlety underlying 
rococo culture. Through these 
nine paintings—-six of which 
we reproduce on these pages— 
now given to America by 
Mr. Kress, we are granted an 
extraordinary insight into one 
of the most civilised periods of 
history. The donated group 
of paintings will be placed 
on exhibition in the near future 
in the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, where a special 
setting has been provided. 
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(PHoToGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
Wasuincron, D.C.) 
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“THE VISIT TO THE NURSERY"; BY 
? JEAN HONORE FRAGONARD (1732-1806). 
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NE of the greatest donations 
of eighteenth-century French 
painting ever received by any 
museum—the gift of a group of 
paintings from Mr. Samuel H. 
Kress and the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation—has been recently 
announced by Mr. David Finley, 
Director of the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington. The earliest 
painting in the gift, the famous 
“Italian Comedians,"’ is one of 
the last important canvases painted 
by Watteau. With only a year to 
live, Watteau paid a last tribute 
to the gaiety and charm of .his 
old friends of the stage, who had 
just received permission to resume 
their réles in Paris, after their 
return from the exile imposed by 
Madame de Maintenon. There is 
a subtle suggestion of melancholy 
in Watteau’s work, but no shadow 
of tragedy falls across the two 
superb Fragonard landscapes, *‘ The 
Game of Hot Cockles"’ and ‘** The 
Game of Horse and Rider.’ These 
paintings brilliantly suggest the 
playfulness, the endless frivolity 
of rococo society. But with the 
; third Fragonard, ‘“ The Visit to 
the Nursery,” there is a different 
note, a hint of the final phase of 
a sophisticated culture, a _ senti- 
mental, almost artificial, enthu- 
siasm for the simple pleasures of 
family life. Another painting in 
the Kress gift, Greuze’s portrait 
of “ La Live de Jully,” is a skilful 
i analysis*of the typical amateur 
| and patron of thetime. Something | Bencaneiters center so on ee ee COS AS LEE LBL LIE ONL ESE DELI PIE OTIE 
‘ (Continued above, om right. 7 i 
A anerennninrinlannennensnaneenannaanmemsaet ? “ITALIAN COMEDIANS”; BY ANTOINE WATTEAU (1684-1721). 
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IN THE INSECT WAR. 
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A SECRET WEAPON 








.* the last war, Sir Arthur Shipley, Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Reader 
in Zoology to the University, spoke of the insect pests that afflict the soldier as the 
Minor Horrors of War. He described certain of these invertebrates as the little animals 
which work in darkness and in stealth, little animals which, in times of peace, we politely 
ignore, yet little animals which in times of war may make or unmake an army corps. In 
this war a new weapon has been forged to destroy them, D.D.T., short for its scientific 
nomenclature of p.p’. dichloro-diphenyl 1, 2, 3, trichlorsothen, which reveals through a 
cloud darkly the long-continued chemical synthesis of its composition. 

Sir Arthur’s list began with pediculus, the louse, and it is important to note that 
when first he wrote the knowledge that it was the 
transmitter of the germ-of typhus fever had only 
lately been made more than a suspicion by Warburton 
at Cambridge, and its certainty confirmed by Bacot, 
at the Lister Institute, whose life was sacrifice! in 
the enquiry. Typhus is a dirt disease which, well 
known as jail fever in the past, had all but vanished 
from England. When it reappeared in Serbia during 
the war with wide-spread virulence, no certain remedy 
to avert it was apparent. Sir Arthur quoted some 
palliatives such as the application of petrol, paraffin, 
benzine, all highly inflammable, to the person, and 
added a curious one from Petrograd recommended 
by a correspondent who wrote from Bokhara, and had 
observed the measures taken by the Sarts. The Sarts 
never wash, and hardly change their clothes in a 
lifetime. They take a small quantity of mercury, and 
bray it into a mercurial paste that is laid evenly on 
strands of flax worn in strings round the neck or waist. 
The exhalations destroy the parasites. 

The prophylactic of the Sarts is far removed 
from the powerful synthetic D.D.T., which has already 
strangled a typhus epidemic, which threatens the 
malarial mosquito, and justifies its claim as a multi- 
purpose insecticide by undermining such household 
pests as the housefly, and others no less intolerable : 
and may extend its campaign from town to country. 
The inescapable necessities of war have stimulated scientific 
invention to discover antidotes to war’s diseases, not only by 
destroying the germs associated with them, but by exterminating 
the insect porters and carriers of them. D.D.T. is offered as a 
nearly complete solution of a diverse problem.- Like other dis- 
coveries, it was “‘seen, unknown ’”’ many years ago: and was 
rediscovered only just before this war. A Swiss dvestuffs com- 
pany, Geigy, of Basle, found that a constituent of one of their 
dyes killed bugs, and later used it to check the plague of potato 
beetles in Switzerland. From this beginning D.D.T. has been 
elaborated into its effectiveness. An odd coincidence is that 
M and B's earliest origins were among the new dyes which a 
Viennese chemist was preparing for textiles. 

The full-seale demonstration of its abilities took place last 
December in Naples, where typhus broke out among an _ over- 
crowded civilian population, poverty-stricken, dirty, and louse- 
ridden. When the Allied forces took control, they began vigorous 
measures to suppress the outbreak by mass disinfestation, and by 
dusting the people with the louse-destroying powders which came 
into use in and after the last war without proving adequate. 
As soon as D.D.T. was available, it was substituted, solely, and 
with signal success. During January 1,300,000 Neapolitans were 
dusted with it at two stations, by thousands a day, and within 
three weeks the Naples outbreak was completely under control. 
Never before had a typhus outbreak been suppressed in mid- 
winter that, for evident reasons, most encourages it. 
This is its first reSounding triumph : but there is no dearth of new 
worlds to conquer while it sustains the power claimed for its 
powder, It may lessen the expansion of. the malarial mosquito 
where that expansion in the Pacific, and in other theatres of 
warfare, stands in most need of curbing, though no insecticide 
ean be more than an ally to the many existing measures of con- 
trolling that curse of the tropics and sub-tropics. Its modest 
expectation is that a swamp properly treated with it will be 
freed from breeding mosquitoes for a considerable time. 
No value is put forward for it as the prime mover in 
subduing dysentery, cholera, or enteric, other than that 
their epidemics will be brought under better control 
because of its deadly onslaught on various species of flies, 

The household fly suggests itself as one of them, 
D.D.T. sprayed on a wall will make it a deadly 
minefield for any flies alighting on it for three months 
afterwards. But though household flies have afforded 
material for many denunciations, they are not the 
scourge sometimes supposed. Sir Charles Martin, F.R.S., 
in his lectures at the Royal College of Physicians, 
could not endorse the extreme view that they are the 
agents for the dissemination of infantile diarrhoea in 
summer; and he would not have agreed with a recent 
suggestion that the pig buckets about the streets are 
centres of distribution of infection, But he did not 
dissent with an American Commission's finding that 
in military encampments other flies undoubtedly serve 
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as carriers of typhoid. 

Other insects about which, infection or no infection, 
there is yet cause for complaint are only too evident. 
Among them are aphides, codling moths, cockroaches, 
and beetles, and with a preliminary apology for HOW THE R.A.F. 
mentioning them, fleas and bugs. ** This painted child ARE READY TO BE 
of dirt,” as Pope deseribes the bug, has been absolved UNDER THE FUSELAGE 
of the crime of transmitting typhus or relapsing fever ; 
but they can infest hut encampments and are the cause of an intense inconvenience 
and disgust. Shipley only offered as a means of dealing with them the expedient of 
fumigating their strongholds with hydrocvanic-acid gas, which is highly dangerous, or 
with burning brimstone, which is less expensive but more uncertain, Localised spraying 
with benzine, kerosene, turpentine, or petrol, or corrosive sublimate proves effective, 
but is cumbrous and slow, But all such methods are altogether inferior to D.D.T., which 
can also be sprayed on clothing or bed-linen, and which has the remarkable property of 
remaining effective for many weeks after action has been taken, A bed sprayed with D.D.T, 
is deadly to bed-bugs for three to six months. Clothing impregnated with it will be proof 
also against lice for a month even after several washings. For British troops for the 
Continent there is a standard issue of impregnated shirts which protect the wearer against 
lice for two months, and presumably against others on the list of injurious insects. 
as both a contact and a stomach poison, It is nof poisonous 
S. Grew, 
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FINANCE, FIGHTING, AND 


AN EMPIRE OF FLIES. 
APPROACHED Sir John Clapham’s big two-decker, “Tue Bank oF ENGLAND” 
(Cambridge University Press: 42/-), if not with dread, certainly with misgivings, 
High finance is the mystery of mysteries to the average individual. But when you find 
a serious chronicler of * the Old Lady” quoting ‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill”? and are given 
an index telling of Bellamy’s wines, pieces-of-eight, the origin of cheques and the House 
of Rothschild, the temptation to dip into first one volume then the other, becomes over- 
whelming. So much for the general reader: he has a mine of information before him. 
In the case of the economist, the banker, the serious politician, and the social historian, 
this work must undoubtedly take a prominent place on their shelves. 
t The author explains that while written at the 
request of the Bank for its 250th birthday, “ nothing 
whatever has been imposed.’? The work is his own 
chikd. It ends with the beginning of the First World 
War, and though some may regret this, many will agree 
with Sir John when he says that as the history of 
the years between cannot be written yet, that of 
1914-1918 must also be deferred, as it is only a pre- 
face to the rest: ‘for it would not be fantastic to 
argue that the Bank in 1944 was further from 1914 
than 1914 was from 1844.’ The first page of the first 
cash book, headed, ‘* Laus Deo In London the 27 July 
1694,”’ is one of the most interesting of the plates 
illustrating the work, the majority, naturally, being 
portraits of Governors and Directors ; though there is 
none of William Paterson, the projector of the Bank. 
Sir John explains this by saying no good portrait 
exists, and candidly adds: ‘If there were, I doubt 
if I should have used it, as I think him an over-rated 
person.”” Which is typical of the author’s approach. 

Another book which, at first sight, seems to be 
beyond the scope of the layman is Brian Tunstall’s 
*“OceEAN Power Wins” (Secker and Warburg; 9/6). 
It sets ‘out to prove that the influence of sea power on 
the present war is so great, and that Anglo-American 
naval co-operation is on such a_ formidable and 
unprecedented scale, that thé@ earlier concept of * sea 
power’ put forward by Admiral Mahan is to-day being merged 
in a new order of maritime effort best described as ‘ ocean power.” 
I do not think Mr. Tunstall wrote his book for the general reader. 
The naval nian and the student of naval affairs will find it useful 
and provocative. Yet if the general reader cares to dip more 
or less haphazard into its pages, he will come across much that 
will interest and also provoke questioning. For example : 

* All the great achievements of the R.A.F. from Dunkirk to the 
Battle of Britain’ onwards have been due to its being a real Air 
Force and not an air arm tied to the Army like the German 
Luftwaffe.” ‘“*. . . . it is generally believed that the major 
ships, at any rate of the Italian Fleet, were structurally unsound 
as a result of the big profits made out of the building contracts 
by Admiral Ciano, father of Mussolini’s late son-in-law.” ** Russia 
possesses sea power but not ocean power, and for that reason has 
had to leave the whole burden of her trans-ocean supply needs to 
be borne by Britain and America. .” “ No officer is allowed to 
take command of a British submarine until he has had a thorough 
training and operational experience as a submarine officer, plus 
a special commander’s course.” 

Less technical, more human, and consequently more appealing to 
the majority, is‘‘ THe SILENT SERVICE” (Angus and Robertson; 10/6), 
by Torpedoman T, M. Jones and Ion L. Idriess. The authors 
naively tell us they set out to write the “ Story of the Anzac 
Navy,” but soon realised the immensity of their task. So they 
concentrated on * Action Stories of the Anzac Navy.”” Even then 
they found that a colourful book could be written of wellnigh 
every ship; so again they trimmed and decided to record at least 
one action story of each vessel. Still they had bitten off more 
than they could chew. But no reader need be disappointed with 
what does materialise. t makes grand, thrilling reading with its 
first-hand descriptions. There is a story of the * Yarra ”’ survivors’ 
ordeal on a raft which pulls at the heart-strings : 

‘** Most of the lads went easily: sank into a coma and just 
went to sleep. One man went even easier than that: 
stood up in a dazed sort of way, straightened up, and 
gazed out over the sea. ‘My wife!’ he whispered. 
‘I see my wife.” He held out his arms, smiling 
tenderly, and just walked off the raft.” 

These two Australians, one with seventeen years’ 
service, the other a bushman who has also served 
before the mast and in the R.A.N., certainly know 
how to write vigorous, full-blooded narrative. Their 
book is one I shaH long remember. The same, I 
fear, cannot be said for John MacVane’s ‘** WAR AND 
DieLomacy IN Nortu Arrica” (Robert Hale; 15/-). 
There have been many books on this campaign which 
have told the story clearly, competently, and colour- 
fully. Mr. MacVane has little to add, save that he 
seeks to delve into the diplomatic morass which made 
Algiers a byword for months and compelled many 
of France’s most earnest well-wishers to doubt for 
her political future. We have still to be given 
authoritative accounts of this political by-play, in 
which Darlan and Giraud, de Gaulle‘and Peyrouton, 
Bergeret and Nogues were involved. Mr. MacVane 
declares that in North Africa Allied leaders * trusted 
the Fascists, the defeatists, men whose thought and 
action led to death and sterility.” 

Fifteen shillings is a big price to ask for this book, a 
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feeling which was emphasised when I had read 
‘Empire in Africa.” Alexander Campbell is somewhat puzzling at first as a propa- 
gandist for a better and brighter Africa. He sets off in “ Empire 1n Arrica” 


(Gollancz ; 6/-) by drawing a doleful picture of the great continent, which no less an 
authority than General Smuts not so long ago assured us was “* the richest of the continents, 
the continent of the future.” According to Mr. Campbell, Africa is poor, her people are 
diseased, malnourished, short-lived, and illiterate. The country is an * Empire of Flies,” 
its soil is poor, the interior is a gigantic saucer of desert and bush, the coastal districts jungle 
and swamp, and “ on the whole, Africa is drying up.’”’ Yet, like so many to-day, the author 
has a Plan: real education for the native, economic and financial reform, a health service for 
the people, and a tremendous amount of work on the land. It is interesting to note that fbe 
six-vear plan of the Uganda Development Committee, which has just been announced, is on 
even broader lines. Before bringing us to his solution of the Africa problem, Mr. Campbell 
eutertains and sometimes amazes with a mass of knowledge and vital facts entertainingly dis 


plaved. His book deserves sympathetic reading and ts excellent value. -W. R. Catverr, 
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No—not if it’s Votrix. Votrix is the best Vermouth obtainable, 
equal in quality to any of the formerly imported Continental 
vermouths. In these times of scarcity it could be sold at more 
than twice the present price but the producers have no need to 
do so. Everyone knows that in wartime, price is not always an 
indication of value. Votrix (sweet or dry) at 8s. 6d. the bottle, 


is the price of Britain’s Best Vermouth. 


VOTRIX VERMOUTE 


Vine Products Ltd., cannot supply you direct, so please ask your usual supplier 
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“The Griffon, an entirely new Rolls-Royce engine, is a masterpiece 
of compact design. Already in service with the R.A.F. the Griffon 
is yet another Rolls-Royce contribution to our air-supremacy.” 



































marriage between cardboard and Beetle Resins. 


Beetle Resins are made from urea-formaldehyde thermo-setting plastics. 
Cardboard is nothing more than layers of paper stuck together; the more 
layers the thicker the cardboard. If Beetle Resins form part of the “stick” | 
between the layers, heat and damp have little effect and the cardboard goes | 
reinforced to help beat the little yellow men. There’s a great future for 


Beetle Resins — are you interested in the future? 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - ONE ARGYLL ST - LONDON W1 


In open boats, through flying spray and spume, go cardboard 
containers with precious stores — to be dumped on a humid 
tropical beach with only a palm tree for warehouse. Why 


doesn’t the cardboard succumb? Because there’s been a 
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ARE STILL SUPREME 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD. 
Putney Vale, S.W.1I5 











The prospect of plain 
Lingerie was a little de- 
pressing to those who 
loved the exquisite pre-war 
Lingerie in ‘Celanese’. But 
you will find present-day 
Lingerie is lovely still— 
for. the eye can now 
appreciate fully the beauty 
of the Fabric itself. 
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CREATED FOR VOU .8Y ATKINSONS 


When a ‘cameraman wants to show the heroine at her loveliest — 
appealing enough to soften a villainous heart, beautiful enough 
to flutter a manly one—he usés a “soft focus” lens. _Atkinsons No. 24 
Face Powder is designed to have precisely the same effect . . . 
it minimises frown lines, covers tiny blemishes, and adds that desirable 
air of perfect freshness.. And a make-up with Atkinsons 
enchantingly perfumed powder stays radiant and velvet-smooth for 
many extra hours. 

Price 2/1 and 4/2 (including purchase tax) 


Shades: Rachel, Naturelle, Abricot, Ambree, Ochre-Rosee 
No. 24 FACE POWDER 


BY ATEINSONS, 244 O0LD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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UCH to our regret 
we are unable to 
manufacture any more 
of these. wonderful 
coats. There are still 
a few available in one 
or two stores, and if 
you will drop us a line 
we will be glad to 
tell you where you can 
possibly buy one if you 
act at once. 


Vitabuoy Products ted. 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.|. 
Telephone: BiShopsgate 6565 
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No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality 
of VAMOUR. Skilful blend- 
ing of the choice imported 
wines and selected herbs of 
which it is composed make 
VAMOUR the vermouth for 
the discriminating. 
Regrettably not in full supply 
at present, but contact your 
Wine Merchant—you may be 
fortunate. 

Remember, every occasion with 
VAMOUR is a special one. 


THE Shue VERMOUTH 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
40, PICCADILLY, LONDON, w.!. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Earth Mover? 


Goodyear pioneered 


Without the giant pneumatic 
tyre, the Dumpers and Scrapers 
—those huge machines that 
prepare the ground over which 
a modern army advances — 
could never have developed 
their present efficiency, for no 
‘ordinary’ tyre could operate 


under the conditions which 
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imposes, 
and developed the giant pneu- 
matic tyre many years ago, and 





their research scientists are today 
evolving many new methods 
and techniques in the whole 
field of rubber products. In 
the Goodyear Research Labora- 
tories, the march of progress 


An aeroplane was needed, sturdy but 
agile, that could use big 40 mm. 
cannon—essential answer to German 
tanks. It was the Hurricane that was 
finally chosen as the “ tank buster” ! 
After the war, choose for yourself 
an Armstrong Siddeley car—product 
of the same engineering group. 
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The Yorkshire Post 

“To begin with, I like the paper. It 
seems to me to have everything. I like 
its sincerity, its honesty, and its sense of 
fair play. I don’t mind betting that business 
men everywhere would get a clearer vision 
of things by reading The Yorkshire Post 
regularly. 
“Take politics. While upholding its own 
political viewpoint, it is also fair to the 
other fellow’s points of view. And that’s 


more than you can say about many news- 
papers. Take finance. You'll always find 


full reports of local trade meetings, not | 


summaries. And in post-war matters — 
amid the babel of voices planning Brave 
New Worlds, its realistic outlook helps a 
plain man like me to understand what our 
post-war tasks and opportunities are really 
likely to be.” 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS BRANCH OF 
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Mourricane versus Jank 












‘Ohe story behind the post-war 


SIDDELEY 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO. LTD. 
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KOLSTER-BRANDES LIMITED - FOOTSCRAY: KENT | 








Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Negistered under the War Charities Act 1940 
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i MACDONALD’S 


OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 


Novo Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 


SINCE 1858 British Columbia 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT (aquatuge paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


TOBACCOS AND 


CIGARETTES 
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WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE... 


. « - THAT POST-WAR CAR OF 19-? It must prove higher speeds with lower running costs and absolute 
itself to have been ‘well worth waiting for.’ It must reliability. The post-war LANCHESTER will give all this 


embody the new perfection of design and work- and something more . . . an innate quality of 


manship, the striking advances in technical Sbeitug ec distinction created from the experienced craftsman- 


achievement resulting from wartime research and Jen aw Ge t ship of individual designers and engineers. The 
experience. It must combine maximum comfort and we car which crowns performance with personality. 


LANCHESTER 


LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LIimMmi?treo LONDON COVENTRY 
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